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ORIGINAL POETRY. \ 

————— —— ————————————— i} 
CHANGES. h 

We meet in the sunshine of gladness i] 

To brighten our memory’s chain, | 

We part in the twilight of sadness, } 
Perchance to meet never again. 

From the hearth of our childhood we sever, | 

In the land of the stranger to dwell, 


To the friends of our bosom for ever 
We whisper the parting farewell. 
And yet, o’er the stretch of the billow, 
As lonely and cheerless we roam, 
In dreams by our wave-circled pillow, 

We hear the sweet voices of home. 
Though the shroud and the green sward may cover} 
The fond hearts that shrined us so deep ! 
Yet in visions their spirits shall hover, | 
Like angels of light o’er our sleep. i 
Phen joy! for those visits betoken 
A being o’er death’s wide domain ! ‘\ 
Be the links of affection all broken, | 
The future shall join them again. 
Oh yes, though disparted we wander 
In sadness down life’s farthest slope 
While darkly our memories ponder 
O’er all the lost pleiads of hope. 
Phough chill to our coffinless bosom 
The ice of the arctic shall cling, 
Or flowers round our sepulchres blossom 
Where sweetly the tropic birds sing : 
Yet when from their mouldering cerements 
The trumpet-roused sleepers shall start, 
In the thrill of remembered endearments, |! 
We shall meet—may we meet not to part ! Paotevs. | 
VERSES, 
Written among the Allegany Mountains in Virgin: 
Low calm and glorious is the hour of night 
In these uncultured solitary wilds, 
When o’er each lowly vale and lofty height, 
The full-orb’d moon in cloudless lustre smiles 





lhose lofty mountains with their forests’ green 
And craggy summits towering to the sky, 
How proudly do they rise o’er all the scene, 
And lift the thoughts from earth, to muse on high 


{nd yon pure rivulet that pours along, 

Playing and sparkling in the moonbeams clear 
llow sweet the music of its vesper song 

In changetul cadence falls upon the ear. 


And hark, the roar of those far-spreading wood 
Sinking or rising as the winds sweep by ; 
Myriads of voices till these solitudes, 
And send the notes of melody on high 


While all his works with one accord rejoice 
And pour forth praises to the Great Supreme 

Shall man, unmoved, withhold his nobler voice, 
Nor glow with raptures on the glorious theme 


lis bounteous goodness all creation fills, 

Even those wild woods where solitude prevail 
Ife sends his dews upon the untrodden hills, 

And flowers he scatters o'er the lonely vales 
Scenes unfrequented by the feet of men 

Display his goodness and proclaim his might 
Ile feeds the wild-deer in the secret glen, 

And the young eagles on the craggy height 
His mighty hand the vivid lightning speeds, 

And bursts the clouds that o’er the hills impend 
I'he mountain stream through distant lands he leads, 

And joy and melody his steps attend, 


fo trace his wonders through each varying clime 
And all his mercies to the sons of men; 

Fills the rapt soul with ecstacy sublime, 
Beyond the efforts of the poet's pen 


Oh, solitude, how blissful are the hours | 
Among thy shades in heavenly musing past 

When nature leads us through her secret bowers, 
And contemplation spreads the rich repast! 


Amid the haunts of men the thoughtful mind, 
That fain would soar above the things of eart! 
Finds her bold flight on every hand contined 
By care distracted, and seduced by mirth 


Hut in the deep and solemn hour of night 
The soul Juxuriates in a scene like this 


‘his ruling principle, money his polar star. 
like a deadly mildew, blighted all the finer feelings of his 


From cliff to cliff she wings her daring flight 
O’er foaming cataract, or dark abyss : 


Or else uplifted o’er the things of time, 
By heavenly faith from all her bonds set free 
.imong the fields of ether treads sublime, 
And holds communion with the Deity 


Oh! how transporting is the glorious thought, 

That He, whose power controls yon worlds above, 
Is ever nigh—and ever found when sought 

To save and bless us with a father’s love. 


Even his chastisements are with kindness fraught 
And seal instruction on th’ attentive mind; 

Driven by disease, these distant shades 1 sought, 
And all the fruitless cares of life resigned 


‘Twas then He met me and in mercy heal'd 
The raging fever that my strength deprest ; 
His love paternal to my soul revealed, 
And swelled the tide of rapture in my breast. 


Then oh, my heart, mayst thou continual turn 

To Him whose power alone can guide thy ways ; 
May love divine upon thy altar burn, 

And every thought and feeling speak his prais: 





ELEGIAC STANZAS. 
Oh thou lamented, absent one, 
To thee my thoughts would stray 
In evening’s consecrated hour, 
Or mid the pomp of day. 


Thine image is before me now, 
Oh, would it ne’er depart! 

That gentle mien, that angel smile 
Are graven on my heart. 


From fancy in the festal hall 
Thy fairy form recedes ; 
Phou art not at our trysting place, 
And stricken memory bleeds. 
And when thy favourite song is breathed 
In well-remembered tone, 
Thy voice upon its echo floats, 
But where art thou—my own? 
1) 


What was the strong, though nameless spel! 
That bound my heart to thee ? 
It was not beauty, for around 
I many fairer see. 
It was a meek and holy charm 
An intellectual grace, 
A mind of purity and truth 
More lovely than thy face 


How oft from revelry and mirth 
My wayward heart would flee 
lo solitude, whose musing thouglit 
Would give thee back to me 


Beloved ! though this cherished pai: 
Now sheds its blight o’er all 

1 would not from its rest above 
Thy gentle spirit call. 

And yet while on life’s faithless s 
My sinking heart is tost, 

low could I cease to sigh for thee 
For thee, the loved and lost! 

Phou’rt gone, and what remains to nc 
Life’s silver chain is riven— 

Oh that I soon away may flee 


And reach thy home in heaven! Eomsa, 





ORIGINAL TALES. 
A SKETCH. 
But love, first learned in a lady's eyee 
Lives not alone immured in the brair 
But, with the motion of all elements. 
Courses as swift as thought in every power 
And givesto every power a double power 
Above their functions and their offices.— Stat 
Tuarric wasa young merchant, possessing considerable 
property and some personal beauty. He was well known tor 
his steady habits, his strict attention to business, his scrupu- 
lous punctuality, his rigid integrity, and his wary prudence 
He was prompt in his appearance on ‘change—not a mnoment 
too late—as regular as the town clock—his word was like a 
covenant—his promise like a bond. With ail these excellent 
qualities he was the most abject miser 


nearth; avarice was|/ attempt to describe that which beggars description 


I his passion had, 


| nature, and turned “the milk of human kindness” into corros 
{sive poison. In vain did the feeble voice of distress and the 
jj Soul-piercing cry of misery appeal to his adamantine bosom 
In vain did the forlorn orphan and the famished widow erave 
a morsel of his bread; they were rudely repulsed from his in- 
hospitable door, and their importunities denounced with a 
litter curse, ‘Traffic was a grovelling niggard both in principle 
||and practice ; he never spent a farthing but through absolute 
| hecessity. No pleasure, however seducing, no amusement, 
however attractive, if its enjoyment cost the most insignificant 
trifle, possessed charms sufficient to allure him. He lived on 
a system of the most rigid economy, of which his personal 
appearance in particular, gave the fullest indications, His 
hat (to begin with the most conspicuous article of his dress) 
|| dated its existence several years back. Its hue had probably 
once been a jet black, but through excessive wear and ex- 
| posure to the inclemency of the weather, it had become a fiery 
red; it had also apparently lost its pristine shape, and now 
j began to exhibit the most striking symptoms of a rapid disso- 
|!ution. His modest black coat had descended through three 
successive generations, and was by no means the least singular 
| part of his dress; it was perfectly threadbare, and as devoid 
of nap, as the deserts of Arabia are said to be of verdure and 
vegetation ; its cut was also very odd, so much so, that divers 
|| persons, skilled in the art of making habiliments, repeatedly 
|| declared that they had never seen a vestment of similar 
form. In addition to this, there were also in it three or four 
rents of divers dimensions, which had evidently been repaired 
by some individual not expert in the mystery of the needle 
| His vest, bespattered with ink of various hues, and his yellow 
coloured trousers, ‘a world too wide,” laid claim to antiquity 
||as justly as any other item of his dress. And then last, not 
least, his crimson stockings, unseemingly darned in some 
places with yellow yarn, and his ponderous shoes, well forti 
| fied on the soles with nails of uncommon size, and ornament 
ed with a pair of huge buckles of glittering brass, completed 
a picture of more than ordinary interest. He also kept a half 
|| starved servant, whose stomach was seldom or never tree from 
a very disagreeable sensation, called hunger, and whose meagre 
\\looks bore abundant evidence of bis master’s thrifty manage- 
ment. This servant was obliged to work for bare bed and 
board, if a dirty mattraas, a little pork and a few cold potatoes 
can be dignitied with the name. He was a factotum in the 
household, that is to say, he cooked his master’s victuals 
cleaned his boots, brushed his clothes, cut his hair, and, in 
short, performed a number of other operations too tedious to 
mention 
Tratlic was a regular church-going man. He usually listen 
ed to the sermon with the deepest attention, and seemed to 
have his heart engrossed with the solemnity of the subject 
His keen, hazel eye, instead of roving from place to place 
and amusing itself with a variety of objects, was continually 
riveted on the parson. One Sunday afternoon, as he was thur 
sitting in his pew, his eye fixed on the pulpit and his mind 
ipparently absorbed in profound meditation, a beautiful form 
in white rustled by him; a rich fragrance scented the air and 
made it an elysium of delight! Curiosity, that all-powerful 
stimulus, for once kindled itself in his breast, and he mechani 
cally turned his gaze from the parson to the fair object that 
fiitted before him hke a fairy elf. Heavens! what symmetry 
of form! what beauty! what perfection met his wondering 
eye! The icy heart of our hero was dissolved at the sight 
he began to feel the influence of some strange power, and tu 
find a passion—a fecling, hitherto new, hitherto unknown, 
raising within his labouring breast, and enthralling every 
faculty. In vain did he strive to compose himself, and collect 
his scattered sense 
only tended to render his perturbation the more vissible 
Neither the parson nor the sermon had now any more charms 
for him; the recollection of both had apparently been swallow 


; all his endeavours proved fruitless, and 


ed up in the vortex of this new emotion, His eye instinctively 
stole another glancs of the fair object, who was now seated 
What soul-thrilling delight did that single glance convey! 
what ecstatic rapture did it dart through the frame! what 
ingelic fasciuation did it impart to every sense! But why 
’ Why 
|| attempt, with the cold monumental imagery of words, to de 


le 
fine that which neither the tongue can express por the ima 
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nition conceive? Suffice. it to say that Traffic was in love ;/) He was not, however, sd deeply in love as not to perceive 
desperately so, for the first time in his life. The more he gazed, |/the necessity of amending his external appearance ; being 
* the more he bécame enraptured—every moment disclosed some || well aware that a dazzling exterior, more than any thing else, 
latentcharm and brought to view some hidden grace. Yes, 
reader, the omnipotent god of love had entered the citadel of |) impression on the heart of the fair. He therefore repaired to 
his heart, had routed the host of niggard passions which |/a neighbouring tailor (whose matchless skill the trump of 
defended it, and dispelled the icy chillness which so long | fame had blazoned forth, both far and wide) and without any 
had frozen the “genial current of his soul.’ At the conclu- | ceremony, desired him to make him a suit of clothes with the 
sion of the service our hero left the church, and shaped his||utmost dispatch. ‘The man of the needle, with a profound 
course homewards like an automaton. He walked unusually ||bow, and a reverential scrape of his foot, intimated his ac- 
slow, his hands lodged in his deep pockets, and his eyes in- | quiescence, and instantly commenced operations by measur- 
tently fixed on the ground, probably :musing on the events of |ing the dimensions of his customer. This done, the latter bid 
the afternoon. In his mental aberrations he would, now and 'Ithe knight of the thimble good by, and directed his steps to 
then, significantly shake his head, and sometimes accompany | a barber’s shop, where his hair was soon arr inged in systema- 
that movement with a huge shrug of his shoulders, to the no |) faction of Traffic, who, upon con- 
small entertainment of divers persons, whose gravity was |/sulting a mirror, ce lared that Quick ! 
Upon reaching his door he |/bungler on the face of the earth, and was not fit to cut the 
il of a mountain cat. 
After passing a variety of extravagant encomuums on the 
»| barber's skill, the lover returned home, much pleased with his 
The remainder of the week was spent in making 











tic order; much to the satis 
was the most arrant 


very much relaxed at the sight. 
gave a thundering rap, which wade his little tenement shake 
toits foundation. Quick (the servant) having consigned him 
self to the arms of Morpheus, seemed in no haste to make 
his appearance, and it was not until Traffic preterred severz| 
vigorous applications to the door with his foot that he obtain. | arrangements for the ensuing Sunday. 
ed admission. Therefore, as soon as the door opened, he The 


hestowed sundry lusty hows and kicks upon the ribs of hia |! of dawn, full of all the eager impatience which love 
are so apt to feel: never was he in better 


t 


Appearance, 


eventful day” at lengtharrived. He rose at the peep 
rs, in simi 
servant, and exhibited various other tokens of displeasure, the | lar circumstances, 
effects of which poor Quick felt for many days atterwards 
After having thus compensated his domestic for his vigilance, 
the love-sick merchant seated himself at supper; but although 
his appetite was exceedingly goo!, yet on this occasion he 
His heart was so full, and his 


humour Alfur spending conside rable time at his toilette 

irraving himself in his new clothes, and surveying himself 
ifrom head to foot several times with extreme complacency, 
reader, you will 


he called up his servant. And now, gentle 


itonece perceive, that the sweet angel of love had rooted uy 


could not taste a morsel. 
thonghts so much engaged with the farr being who had attract he weeds of avarice from our hero’s breast, and planted in 
it the genial bud of benevolence, which began to bloom in 
Wl the freshness of spring, and to diffuse around it a reviv 


What was his surprise and } 


ed his attention in church, that he loathed the very idea o 
nourishment. He went to bed in hopes that sleep would soon 
free hirn trom the disquietude of mind under which he labour 
But in this he found himself deceived; in vain did he! 


jing odour. Quick came ov, 


upon receiving 


lhe poor fellow could hardly believe the evidence of his senses 


ed 
court repose and seck to bury his uneasiness in a temporary 
oblivion. Theshort intervals of s}umber which he enjoyed were 
constantly haunted with the image of bis charmer. He tosse 


] 
lhe we pt for joy, and manuite sted his gratitude in a number of 


|| antic grimaces, which would have ruffled the composure of a 


himeelf from side to side, spent the live-long night in a state!) saint. Troffic now set out for church, with a palpitating 
of feverish restlessness, and rose unrefreshed in mind and}! heart. Upon reaching it, he seated himself in his pew, anx 


body, just as the sun began to show his laughing face to this! iously awaiting the arrival of his Duleinea. She soon mad 


He hestily dreased himself, and in so doing, 


her appearance ; 
hers! they tenderly gazed on each other; in a word, 


nether world. his heart throbbed with delight; his eve 


committed a multitude of grievous blenders, solely incident 
He mistook 


| 
}iuet 


their passion became mutual. Divine service being ended, 
|the congregation left the church, and among them the tair 
| Julia, tollowed by Traffic at a respectful distance. The latter 
jin vain tormented his brain in planning a mancnvre to get 


to poor wights who are “ head over ears 1n love.” 
his white neckcloth for a napkin, and soiled it considerably 
before he discovered the mistake; he buckled on his shoes, 


entirely forgetting first to put on his crimson stockings, and ’ 
concluded by wearing his white vest wrong side out, thereby 
exhibiting a figure irresistibly droll 

Quick, upon seeing his master, with difficulty restramed 
his laughter. Mustering up al! the gravity in his power, he 
briefly apprised our hero of the strangeness of his dress, and 
suggested the propriety of rectifying it. The lotter, upon 
viewing himself, confessed the justness of the remark with a 
woful grin, and began to put his exterior to rights with all 
possible expedition. This done, he ordered breaktast—but 
he might as well have attempted to swallow a camel, as to 
eat a mouthful of tood; his appetite Was gone The fact is, 
reader, his distemper (if love can be so termed) was every 
moment taking deeper root, and gaining new strength. In 
despair, he sallied down into his office, opened his leger, and 
began to cast up accounts; but, singular to relate, he made 
blunder after blunder, blot after blot, and erasure after erasure, 


Fortune however, soon released him from 
|his e1 I the 
clouds thickened, the rain descended in torrents. He thank: 
jhis stars, for he was luckily provided with a cane which con 


| 


an introduction 


barrassment skv suddenly became overcast, thi 


tained an umbrella; he flew to her, tendered his umbrella, 
and of course his services. Julia thankfully accepted his offer 
But, reader, to spare your 


Our hero, on reach 


and they proceeded on their way 
time and my ink and paper, I'll be brief 
! of his mistress, was pressed by her to step in 


ing the house 
ihe was tr ynsported with joy at her request. 
‘ling of an eye, he was introduced to her mother, who was a 
widow of respectable fortune, and one of the cleverest old 
ladies in existence. She received him with much courtesy, 
him to be a merchant of standing, and thought 
In tine, Trattic received 


for she knew 
ma good match for her daughter 


At last he mustered up sufficient 





invitation after invitation 
boldness to open his heart to his mistress 
with a smile, which bespoke her willingness to gratify his 


to the great disfiguration of his hitherto clean and spotless She heard him 
pages. He then started for ‘change, found he was half an 
hour too soon, and so turned back : 
reverie, fell asleep, and dreamt of his unknown; when he 
awoke, he found himself an hour too late, wondered how tie 
deuce it could have happened, and concluded with muttering 
a string of curses upon his reckless stupidity. 

tut why do I attempt to portray the countless operations 


fondest wishes. The match was concluded; and tn the short 


space of three weeks, fast as the priest could make them, they 


get home, dropped into a 


r 


enowned 


were one. Soon after his marriage, Tratlic became 
both far and wide for his liberality. Every one witnes 
kindness. The unfortunate never applied to him in 


lnor did the cry of afMliction reach bis ear, without instant 


us 
vain; 





of love, step by step? It would require a much abler genius, |i lief being administered. This, gentle reader, is the history 
and a far more skilful pen than mine. I therefore leave |! of one of the most unfeeling misers that ever lived ; and this 
it to thy fertile nnagination to conceive how much our hero!|the wondrous, thrice wondrous change, which the omnipx 
was pestered with his new passion both day and vight, and /tence of love effected in a heart, which was once steeled 
how many tender sighs, heart-rending moans, and doletul || against every tender emotion Cc. FLB 
ejaculations (all indicative of disconsolate love) were emitted 
from his anguished bosom Suffice it to Say, that lratiic, in LITERARY NOTICES. 
a few days became an altered man—he forgot his engage- | —__ ee ; oedema 

vents, neglected his speculations, was not seen in Wall street, | Chronicles of the City of Gotham. By a retired Common 
and in truth, was unusually remiss jn his business. He spent Councilman. 12mo. pp. 269. New-York: G.& C.& H. 

Carvill, Ts3v. 


the week in a state of the utmost impatience. In short, he 


| 
awaited the arrival of the approaching Sunday with the great- || 


| - - 
ithe vices or follies of t 


Ripicete is a powerful weapon, whether employed against 


est eagerness, and his warm imagination already pictured to he day; there is danger, however, in 


itself the thrilling rapture, and the ineffable delight attendant i using it against the former, lest matters of serious importance, 
‘which should never be trifled with ld be treated 


’ 
a} 


» re 


n stiecessful love 


| was calculated to captivate the eye, and make a permanent { 


as a present his master’s former apparel 


‘| the boards o 


In the twink-| 


SS 
verently, as to shock even those who are pleased to &e vice 
whipped of justice, but not to see Justice in the garb of a 
| buffoon. 


1 
| 


We have our doubts whether the re-action of a severe jest 
is not sometimes, like the recoil of a piece of artillery, more 
injurious to the jester and his cause than to the object of at- 
tack, since both jester and cannonier are often imprudent in 
the quantum of ammunition, and hence produce an explosion. 
|Ridicule, however, when untinctured by malevolence ; and 
salire, When not prompted by personal revenge, may be bene- 
ficially brought to bear upon the foibles, and even vices of a 
community ; and we Know of no writer who more skilfully 
uses these arms than the author of the “Chronicles of the 
| City ef Gotha.” We are aware that it will be urged by 
| some that there are no such coteries as the Petticoats, Apple 
||bys, and other blu:-stocking jigurantes that are introduced 
jin these chronicles under the soft name of “the azure hose ; 
| butthat there are substantial forms which throw out shadows 








like these, we are also sware. The grossness of a caricature 


| tends todraw more aitention to it; but because it is monstrous, 
| the excellence oi it is not the less apparent ; as, if one were to 
| ridicule the present grotesque poke bonnet, the surest way to 
rccouiplish that oijeet would be toenlarge the dimensions oa 
paper jar bevond the real enormities which excite the ridicule 
The 


ever of refinement 


writer ot this work, so far from being inimical to what 


may be drawn from the literature and 


maners of foreign nations, is perhaps as sincere an admirer 
of what is really valuable in the attainments of other na 
tions as any of our writers, and would lament their exclu 
sion from our country as much as he justly and happily 
satirizes the propensity, but too common amongst us, and un 


fortunately becoming still more so, to neglect our own produc 


tions and indulge in a morbid appetite for every thing exotic 


simply because itis so. The volume before us possesses much 


wriginality of thought, conveved in a lively and piquant style 
The satire is rather broad, and yet not too much so for the 
sulyect, more especially as through it are perceptible the dis 
position to elevate the minds and improve the hearts of his 


reader Phere is somewhere a dash at the present system of 


our hoerding-sechool misses should see in it no 


eduction, but 
thing more than a friendiy hint that there is something to be 


learned beyond the exercises of their teen-days, however solid 


their lessons maay be We give a few extracts, showing th 


general character of the work. The story of “ The Politician’ 
mav be read by all ladies ambitious of appearing at the court 
at Washington, as well as by the aspiring politicians of this 


| Machiavellian age ; amusement, and perhaps instruction may 


e- 


|, be derived from it The Dumb Girl” ought to have appeared 


jin the annual report of some public charity, rather than within 


‘ 
} 


an entertaining compend of things to be laughed 
at ad libitum. But to the extracts 
The following from “the Azure Hose” shows the extent te 


which the author carries his antipathy to the a 
| he terms the fancied superiority of every thing foreign, merely 


bugbear 


| bec suse it i foreign 

Were you ever abroad, Mr. Highfield ? 
**No, but T intend it one of these days. 1 wish to go there 
to undeceive myself, and get rid of those ignoble ideas of the 
superiority of every thing abroad inculcated by books, and 
by every thing we see and hear from our youth upward 
Tis worth while to go, if for no other purpose than getting 


rid of this monstrous bugbear 











“ What,”’ said they all, with one voice, you don't believe 
in the superiority of toreign literature !’ 
“Not of the present day 
“Nor forcign manners 
No, nor morals either.’ 
‘Nor of French cookery 2 quoth Puddingham 
Nor of Enghsh poetry 2?" quoth Goshawk 
Nor of Italian skies ?" quoth Miss Overend, entlinsia 
cally 
Nor of London porter ” exclaimed Mrs. Coates 
No, no, no, no.’ replied Highfield, good-humouredly, ye 
earnestly ; 1s to vour Italian skies, a friend of mine assured 
me he was three months in Italy and never saw a clear sky 
The truth 1s, we take our ideas of Malian skies from English 
poets, who, net having an opportunity of seeing the sun at 


home above once or twice a vear, vault into Taptures with thi 
delight of sunshine en the continent. Those of our country 
men who judge for themselves have assured me that in n 


they ever 


part of Europe have seen such beautiful blue skir 

such starry tirmaments, and such a pure transparent air, a 
our summers and autummns present almost every day and every 
And as to their Venus de Medicis, I need not go ou 


yeelf that there ts n ity f 


mht 
th 


af . neces 1 


Or 


1 to satisfy n 
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“Nothing to make the heart burst like a barrel of gun- 








——— 


voyage to Europe to meet goddesses that shame all the beau- ! 
ties of antiquity;’ and he bowed all round, to the ladies, who | powder,” said little Mrs. Petticoats. 
each took the compliment herself, and pardoned his numerous}; “ Perhaps so,” replied Highfield, “ but a book may be worth 
heresies on the score of his orthodoxy in one particular. ;| something without either fire, murder, or gunpowder in it.” 
“] am exactly the height of the Venus de Medicine,” said || In conclusion, we recommend this entertaining volume to 
little Mrs. Cvates, and forgot the slander on the English skies. |) all the readers of the Mirror, not doubting its power to instruct 
* You mean to go to Europe, and visit Almanacks. i as well as amuse. J.1,M. 
“For what, madam? To see a company of well dressed || 
men and women, who look exactly like ourselves, only the || Sketches of Public Characters. Drawn from the Living 
ladies are not half'so handsome, nor do they dance half so well?||_ #4 the De ad. With notices of other matters. By +, 
No, if I go abroad at all, it will be to learn properly to esti- || New-York E Bliss Taino. yp, 389. 1890. United States, 
mate the happiness of my own country.” 1} mre ttiagste ny ” csi ¥ ; . ae ee oan a 
The ladies, though they could not et over the silly and vulgar || oo ume time to a through “ae pas bs. . 
notion of the superiority of society abroad, all thought High- | cursory Manner. tt is evidently from the pen of a prac tien 
field a very polite, agreeable young fellow, and Lucia found \ ee ‘The atyle is easy end graceful. ™ eereaparss 
herself on the very threshold of relishing a little comuon || His opinions of men and things with great freedom, and pe 
sense. The party soon after separated, having spent a most — oe rere a ye age we Gout pier 
improving morning. ||complain that his list of celebrated men is rather limited, and 
In the same vein of satire on affected misanthropy, is the || that several are placed here who have no pretensions tosuch an 
following. ‘The poetical curse is pungent enough to have 
been produced by Sterne or Southey. The compliment to! 
Miss Sedgwick is fully justitied by the talent displayed in the | 
work alluded to, which has since made its appearance under | 
the title of “Clarence.” | 
‘They found all the azures, except Mr. Goshawk, assembled | 2 : . ae d 
at one of the drawing room windows, Mrs. Petticoats and all Wesster.—The person of Mr. Webster is singular and 
clamorously reading, and clamorously applauding some | commanding : his height is above the ordinary size, but he 
verses written on a pane of glass, with a diamond pencil. | cannot be called tall; he is broad across the chest, and stoutly 


lhe reader shall not miss them. They ran as follows: |} and firmly built, but there is nothing of clumsiness either in 
Cursed be the sun—'tis but a heavenly hell! 


his form or gait. His head is very large, his forehead high 
Cursed be the moon, false womun’s planet pale ; with good shaped temples. He has a large, black, solemn 
Cursed the bnght stars, that man's wild fortunes tell ; 


And cursed the elements! Ob! T could rail 
At power, and potentates, and paltry pelf, 
And, most of all, at that vile wretch, myself ! 


What are the bonds of life, but halters ued ? 
What love, but luxary of bitter woe ? 
What man, but misery personified ? 
W hat woman, but an ange! fallen below? 
What hell but heaven—what heaven but hell above * 
What love, but hate—what hate, but eurdled love * 


What wedlock, but community of il! ? 
What single blesseduess, but double pain? 

What life’s best sweets, but a vile doctor's pill? 
What life itself but dying o'er again * 

And what this earth, the vilest, and the last, 
On which the pl nets al) their offulscast ? 





honour. 
prehending all our “distinguished characters,” in so small a 
volume as the one before us. The writer probably confined him- 
self to those within the compass of his personal observation 
The following sketches will afford our readers an opportunity 
of judging of his manner. 





|| looking eye, that exhibits strength and steadfastness, and 
|| which sometimes burns, but seldom sparkles. His hair is of 
!a raven black, and both thick and short, without the mark of 
agray hair. His evebrows are of the same coloar, thick and 
jj strongly marked, which gives his features the appearance of 
||sternness; but the general expression of his face after it is 
{| properly examined, is rather mild and amiable than other- 
i” ise. His movements in the house and in the street are slow 
ll and dignified ; there is no peculiar sweetness in his voice, 
jjits tones are rather harsh than musical, still there is a great 
| Variety in them; and some of them catch the ear and chain 





it down tothe most perfect attention. He bears traits of great 





Oh! doubly cursed | ; 

Here it would seem, the bard stopped to take breath, over- | mental labour, but no marks of age; in fact, his person is 
‘ome either by his own exertions, or finding there was nothing I more imposing now, in his forty-eighth year, than it was at 
teft for him to curse. } thirty. 

“T never heard such delightful swearing,” cried Miss Ap- Evenett.—Mr. Everett's eloquence is characterized by 

taste, sweetness, harmony, delicacy and correctness. It has 


pleby.” 

"What charming curses!’ cried Miss Overend I the Ciceronian flow, ease and purity, and all the great Roman's 
What touching misanthropy !” cried Mr. Paddleford. jjaccuracy and marks of scholarship. He is said to be ambi 

What powerful writing!” cried Puddingham. f 20ue, and to dearly love political distinctions. Of this, it is 
“What glowing meteors!” cried Mrs. Coates, determined | probable, he will soon get cured by the shiftings and chang 
|| ings of party, and in the fulness of his genius, return from 
the bustle of the hall of legislation to the groves of the academy 
he deserted 
learning should have more knowledge of the world than it 


\ot to mistake meteors for metaphors this time. 
Lucia said nothing, but the tumults of her bosom told her 
nobody could write such heart-rending lines but Mr. Goshawk. 
‘Don't vou think them equal to Lord Byron?” said Miss 
Appleby to Highfield. H 
“Very likely, madam, Lord Byron wrote a vast deal oft is disposed to honour and cherish, 
Livineston.—Edward Livingston of the senate, is a hal 
He has been active 


If it should so happen, it will be well; for 





j} generally has, and the world should have more learning than 


heartless fustian.” 
“ Heartless fustian !’ screamed Miss Appleby, and “ heart- || igeroas man, past the grand climacteric. 
less fustian!” echoed the rest of the azures, with the excep- | in professional and political pursuits for more than forty years 
tion of Lucia, who determined not to commence the watch- || He was born in the state of New-York, and by brilliant ta 
chain that evening, if ever. || lents, and family connexions, was early brought into public 
Fustian! do you call such poetry fustian ? so full of power. || notice. 

tal writing, and affording such delicious excitement! For istand, ata very early age, at the bar. 
my part, I can’t live without excitement of some kind or other,” lgress, and took an active part on the questions which arose 
said Miss Overend. He was, of course, in the minority ; 
“What kind of excitement do you mean, madam,” said |which is the best school for a young, aspiring politician, He 
Highfield, mischievously, ‘the Morgan excitement or the Jean discuss measures without being responsible for them, and 
“Stephenson excitement ?” liearns the science of attack and defence without danger of 


! 
“Pshaw! Mr. Highfield, you are always ridiculing senti- 


As a lawyer he was conspicuous and took a high 
In 1793 he was in con 


jupon Jay’s treaty 


{injuring his reputation. 
jvears, he was elected mayor of the city of New-York; an 


Aiter being in congress tor some 


ment. I mean the excitement of powerfu! writing, powerful 


teeling, powerful passion, grief, joy, rage, despair, madness, fice then next, in point of emolument, to that of the presi- 
It is said that he was a very eflec 


misanthropy, pain, pleasure, anticipation, retrospection, disap- | dent of the United States. 
“that there never was 


pointment, hope, and—and—every thing that creates excite- | tive, energetic executive officer; and 
better judicial magistrate on the bench than Edward Living 


ment. By the by, they say the author ot Redwood is coming 


eut with a new novel. I wonder what it is about.” }ston He was succeeded by De Witt ¢ linton 
I don’t know,” answered Highfield, “but I will venture Mr. Livingston is one of the most learned men of his age ; 
to predict it will be all that is becoming in a sensible, well ||for he has been assiduous in acquiring knowledge, and has 
bred, well educated, delicate woman, neither misled bya false jiost none ot his acquisitions by ill health or decay of me ntal 
taste nor affected sentiment.” jpowers, If his style is less copious than it was in his earher 
“Pool!” said the great Puddingham, “there is no fire in | days, it has lost nothing ot its vigour or spar; even lus ima 


lwination has all the creative powers tt had when he first ap 
| 


her works.” 
“Nor brimstone either,” said Highfield. 
“Nor murder,” said Miss Appleby. 

said Miss Overend 


| peared before the public, as his last speech in the senate, on 
|| Mr. Foot’s resolutions, will fuily show 
{ Wint—Mr Wirt you have heard 


‘Nor powerful writing,” author of the 


We are however aware of the impossibility of com- || 


403 


British Spy and several other works which have been read and 
||admired in this country and in Europe. He is now about 
| sixty years of age, a stout, fair, good looking man. He has 
been for many years a laborious lawyer, and for several years 
|| past Attorney General of the United States, which office’ he 
has filled with credit to himself and to the nation. His man 
ners are bland and courteous, particularly, to those who seek 
him, tinged with a little of that Virginian trait—self-considera 
tion, which gives a dignity to a public man when it does not 
|degenerate into the affectation of high bred fashion without 
Mr. Wirt, in the midst of the busi 
|) ne ss of an arduous profession, has made himself a fine classi 
cal scholar He sees 
jevery subject in its true light and paints it with a master's 
touch; some of his descriptions glow with all the colours of 
fancy, and are yet most admirably true to nature. Many of 
|hus intellectual portraits are of the first order of genius, and 
some of his narratives are wrought up to a dramatic affect. 
Rawpoten.—I have often seen this most singular man 
jjand often heard him speak. Many of the sketches of his per 
- have been more accurate than those given of his mind 
jit must be confessed that his person and dress are so unique 
|that a just representation of them would, to these unacquaint 
jed with Mr. Randolph, seem a caricature. He is about six 
feet in height; perhaps his narrow chest and long legs make 
His head is small, his 
shoulders high, and all parts of his physiognomy, except hi 
He is beardless, or nearly #0, 





{many early advantages 


His imagination is strong and refined. 


j bien appear a little taller than he is 


leve, altogether unintellectual 
land his mnuscles and hits skin about his face shrivelled, although 
he is not more than fifty-six years of age. Notwithstanding 
his height, his frame is so slender that his weight is not more 
His long legs support 


than one bundred and thirty pounds 
a short body that is “ not more than a talon in the waist,” 
\ His arms are very long and small, and his fingers bird-claw 
|jlike, and in debate he makes them very expressive. His hair 
jis dark, thin and lank, and lies close to his head. His move 
His voice is shrill and high, 

| and perfectly soprano: latterly his voice has lost most of ite 
| power ; his throat seems to be dry and husky. This is th 
effect of disease, for he has long been an invalid; the fine 
Se 
Iiis mind is still more singular than 


nents are rapid and awkward 


' 
|| piercing and fife-like notes of his voice are nearly extinct, 
| much for his person 
| his person. His perceptions are, I speak of him as he has 
| been, quick and his impressions strong; but it is in the strength 
land elevation of his imagination that he is above most men. 

| His judgment, from every evidence I have ever seen or 
| heard, is either feeble or never consulted in his acts or speeches 
| His memory is good, often minutely accurate; but it is now 
| His attainments are considerable, rather 


somewhat impaired 
His knowledge 
lof the English language is critical and extensive, and he is 
quite fastidious in his choice of words; and one of the best 
things about him is that he keeps a constant vigil over the 
good old English, his mother tongue. His acquaintance with 
| English history is minute; and it may be said of him that he 
jis well read in general history ; but saving and excepting the 
lannals of his own state he knows not much of American his 
tory. His classical knowledge has been overrated. In the 
common Latin classics he is quite at home, and quotes with 
great readiness, but his acquaintance with those leas read in 


miscellaneous than political or professional 


this country must be limited, for in his passion for display he 
never mnentions them 

Beanien.—The present Attorney General John McPherson 
Berrien is from Georgia, but I understand that he is a native 
of Philadelphia In the 
senate he was a model for chaste, free, beautiful elocution 


He is a most eloquent speaker 


He seemed to be the only man that Webster softened his voice 


to, when he turned from his seat to address him. There is 
not the slightest dash in his manner; it is as grave as it is 
pleasant. His views are clear, and he meets the subject man 
In his arguinents there is no demagogical praises of 
ol 


trom whence they came 


fully 


his constituents, no tirace nbuse against his opponents, 
f countr He is 


udge on the bench, and an excellent 


or of the section 
said to have been a goo 
lawyer at the bar, and surely he was a host for his party in 
He i# now an Attorney General, and a cabinet 
The pubhe of 


the senate 


counsellor as well as counsel tor the cabinet 


ill partics have creat confidence in him, and he stands far 
tor higher promotion 

From the preceding specimens the reader will readily pe: 
vive that Sketches of Public Characters’ is a work of more 


than ordinary interest. 

We had selected several other portions of this excellent 
volume for the present impression of the Mirror, bat they 
| for want We shal 


have been necessarily ex f room 


recur tort again 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. the most desperate and disagreeable that any man can possi 

————————————— SSS 

THE RAMBLER.—-NUMBER TWENTY-THREE. 
MADNESS, 





\\an immeasurable bore. In fact, the political madman is nei- 
| ther more nor less than a downright nuisance. He gives up 
| the character of an honest, reputable man, forsakes his decent 
empi becomes i y 8 ~ 
Tuere is a fine instance of madness in Henry Macken-| am aye scneme-ne aaah oe me 
zie’s “Man of Feeling.” During Harley's visit to Bedlam, | ,.ter-cellars, to circulate the most flimsy opinions for the 
he was accosted by a very civil gentleman who accompanied |) 104 purposes. He goes early to ward-meetings, and per. 
him to the different cells of the maniacs, with many shrewd | 10 Woe cots appointed secretary or put on a committee, which 
and compassionate observations touching those unhappy per-| fis looks upon as one step towards a seat in the legislature or 
sons. Much wisdom passed between them, and their mutual | perchance the senate. Shades of the fathers of the eternal 
admiration was rapidly rising to esteem; when Harley hap- city, only think of that! Mr. the little corpulent, red- 
pened to ye 9 nee _— visaged, brandy: bibbing cordwainer, a senator! Well, such 
“From Macedonia's madman to the Swede, l'a creature straightway becomes infected with conceit, igno- 

his companion replied—‘It was indeed a very mad thing in| rance, impudence, and a vast variety of other moral filth— 
Charles to think of adding ‘80 vast a country as Russia to his | inakes himself familiar with all the little dirty occurrences, 
dominions : the balance of the north would then nave Geom) and paltry distinctions which have taken place in the ward 
lost; but the sultan and I would never have allowed it. | for the last ten years; and when this valuable knowledge is 
“Sir,” said Harley. | put in fermentation by his usual quantity of beer, he discourses 
“Why yes,” answered the other, “do you not kuow me ? sagely and gravely of “ broad and general principles” —pawns 
tam the khan of Tartary!” ' ; | his soul fur Alderman So-and-so, and then talks about mea- 
It has been contended that madness is not quite so rare 4) cures pot men! In company, at the tea-table, or in the 
misfortune as is generally supposed, but that every mind, at drawing-room, he brings his porter-house talk along with 
some time or other, takes a tinge of the Visionary disease, him, and either bolts out boldly with a warm assertion which 
which circumstances may either conceal or deepen into the) ,ingtes some kindred spirit, who with him monopolizes all 
confirmed shades ot — - “ a at se not ge the conversation, or else lies in wait ready to entangle his 
fur gone as to suppose ourselves the “khan of Tartary.’ ©) unsuspecting victim in a political dispute. nd all the time 
Jo not, like pvor ‘Tom, follow the foul fiend “ through fire and this ie creature Sonate that he a pi ia his pers 
through flame, through lord and whurlpool, over bog and quag- l'to his country, and actually doing “the state some service,” 


* All men think all men crazy, but themselves.’ 





” 


mire ;” nor “ride on a bay-trotting horse over four-inched 
bridges,” but very exaggerated opimons of our own excellence 


while, at the best, he is a mean tool in the hands of some 
juggler behind the curtain, and bears the odium of base occu- 


and the interminable arch of golden worlds above, and they for 


bly have in his understanding, and at once qualifies him ‘r}|ever in silent order—the heart unfolds itself undisturbed—the 


mighty mind is unchained, and stretches itself out in idk 
reverie. 

And this it is to be alone with nature. When the thou 
sands who have been shuffling all day over its dusty surface, 
have sunk from their various labours into “ the death of each 
day’s life.’ 1 paused again and listened, 


“ The winds were whist, and the owl was still, 
And the bat in his shelvy rock was hid ; 

And naught was heard from the lonely hill, 

But the cricket's chirp and the answer shri!! 
Of the gauze wing'd catydid.” 











|Every thing was hushed as if the aspiring race of man had 
been all swept away, and I left sole tenant of the globe. 
Happy the man who at such a time can review his frai! 
lexistence without remorse. ‘To what purpose has he been 
'sent upon this beautiful earth? Whom has he loved? Who 
‘has loved him? How many of these have gone down inte 
the grave? How many are yet among the living, separated 
| perchance in person by the sea—or near in daily communion 
yet separated by barriers broader than oceans? As these pen 
sive thoughts forced themselves upon me, I recalled to my 
!/recollection the lively festivity in which the commencement 
tof the evening had been spent, and which contrasted singu 
larly with the solitude and silence in which I was now brood 
ing over melancholy reflections. Happy beings, I thought 
no gloomy fancies have darkened your minds. May no pain 
ful dreams haunt your pillows. For ever may your paths be 
among pleasant places. For ever be your laugh as light and@ 
your hearts as careless as they have been to-night. 
| “Rather desire,” said the voice of the Genius, “that 


| 
jthou, master student, mayest learn to look with more dis 








cerning observation. Light laughter and careless hearts, 
jsayest thou? Thou hast seen glowing faces and moving 
ble what a quantity of this partial isanity there is floating pany madmen ; in fact, there is no end to the strange vagaries| forms, but the brightness of their appearance has deceived 
about the globe. You will find people sensible and shrewd lof the insane ladies and gentlemen who dwell upon the face| thee. Every where disappointment exists, and among the 
on every point but one, whose last will and testament would |! o¢ the earth ; and it behoves every descendant of Adam toturn| graceful group of girls whose bosoms thou hast deemed un 
stand good in any court of law, and yet who are incurably his or her attention to the condition of their craniums, and if|,touched by care, have been pangs deeper perhaps than thou 
crazy upon that one point, Indeed, it is so impossible to they cannot cure, to at least endeavour to conceal their infir-| hast ever imagined.” 

meet with a man sane on all subjects, that I for one, verily | ities from the sneers and laughter of the world. c.|| The mirror rose gradually before me. I seemed transported 
believe that nature has left a flaw in the brain of every hu-| back to the circle of pleasure—the same gay, glowing, lovel 

man being, of which he is unconscious, but which is palpably || a ee 

visible to all the world besides. In men of imaginative minds | THE CENSOR. 
and acute feelings, this flaw amounts to temporary insanity ; ie rT oe need: apartment.” 

while in hum-drum, stagnant, every day people, it is merely THE LITTLE GENIUS. || “ To aslight observer,” replied the Genius, “ society often 
| seems like the smooth surface of the summer sea. He knows 


—and inaccurate calculations of what we will do and what) pation without its reward. 


we have done, are by no means uncommon. It is incredi- || Then there are literary, and theatrical, and uniform-com 











‘girls were there. 
| “You spoke,” said I, ‘of pain. Surely it isexcluded from 


productive of what is termed “hobbies” or “ queer notions,’ NEW SERIES.—NUMBER XVI 
which is no less than saying and doing things which «ll ex ‘Tuene is no pleasanter hour than the middle of a clear} not the rugged rocks, the gloomy caverns, the uncouth monster: 


cept themselves regard as the essence of absurdity. And the | sti!] summer night. ‘The morning may steal over the world! which lurk beneath. I will show you a history. Have you 
most wonderful thing is the perfect complacency with which || with its brilliant changes—meadows, rivers, and “ skiey moun- |, remarked yonder maiden in conversation with thataged man?” 
A points out to B the flaw in C's understanding, who, as B tains” may sleep beneath the blue of noon—the setting sun|| “I believe !” answered I, “I saw her inthe evening. Bui 
observes is otherwise a sensible man, while all the time A}! inay cover earth and heaven with rosy licht, and inake com-|her dress is so simple and her appearance so plain, that I nei 





wonders how B can be quick-sighted enough to perceive the |! mon objects beautiful ; and the soft shadow of evening may 
deficiencies of poor C, and yet be guilty of such unheard of |) fall like a mantle over the vanished day, yet in the middle 


7 " 4 > 7 ! . > y , ° 
follies himself, and marvels and ponders very wisely on the night there is something deeper, calmer, more silent, lonely, || 


incongruities of human nature, at the same tine that his own! and fascinating. 
crack is of astonishing dimensions. The world is one large! 
Bedlam, where, as long as the antic tricks of its patients! Phere had been a crowd to whom existence was all joy. The 
harm no one but themselves, they are quictly allowed by their! noisy merriment of fashion rung in my ears, and its bright 
brother madmen to play off their ridiculous prauks ; and the confusion floated in my imagination. The sound of dancing 
reader may depend that both himself and his intimate friends | eet and unrestrained laughter mingled with the lively music, 
have large fissures in their skulls out of which folly of a most!) and voices which rose as if they leaped from pure and happy 
astounding character occasionally finds vent for the amuse-|)}eurts, came back pleasantly to my memory. 

ment of the good-natured world. No person is exempt; and} Jt wasall over now, and I rambled forth through the solitary 
the only way is for a man to give up the notion of his infalli-'! meadows with the fire-flies flashing around. I paused t ) con- 
bility, and set seriously about discovering and then concealing |'template the loveliness of the night. 

as far as possible his own especial intirmity, for be may rest 


J had spent hours in a gay assemblage of belles and beaux. 





neighbours. The writer of this has devoted much time and | dispersed. Deep silence rested upon it: a shadow, flung 
attention to his own case, and has at last come to the conclu-|! from the luxuriant branches of several fine elms on the 
sion that he is sane on a considerable uunber of subjects, but , lawn, allowed only a part to be visible, with the moonlight 
that horse-racing is not one of them. fle is learned, or thinks sleeping upon its white walls and tall columns, and the 
himeelf so, in “Turf Registers,” “ Racing Calenders,’ &c. || ereville rose clustering up around the piazza, to which some 
and is apt to indulge in long and interminable harangues on|'careful hand had added sweetbriar and honeysuckle. It 
this branch of literature, with very little regard to either per-||seemed like woman's taste. Strange, I thought, this change 
son, place, time, or circumstances ; and he was first brought |lof time and circumstance—this perpetual passing away of 





to a sense of his situation by observing an involuntary shud- hum mn scenes—these striking sudden contrasts in life; and 
der im his friends and acquaintances whenever the subject 
was remotely alluded to. Hin the dim distance on the lapsing tide which men call time. 
In this city, at the present time, there are numerous infidel | The dreamy past—the distinct beautiful present—the vague 
education, and agrarian cracks in the heads of the citizens of) future—all in motion onward and onward, while we also as 
the upper wards, which will doubtless enlarge considerably |! we muse and moralize, sufler and enjoy, are ourselves borne 
before and during the tall elections ; and it behoves some of! along by its mysterious irresistible influence. In the giddy 
the leaders to take care that their insanity does not arise to| dance, with the motley crowd—compelled to participate in the 
a height which will warrant their being brought within the) trifling circumstances which oceur around, these vain reflec- 
empass of a straight waistcoat. For my part, I think the! tions are excluded from the mind; but in the wile unbroken 
crack political, or government and world-referming crack, is. stillness of the night—where r othing moves but the leaves 


ull coming towards us and flowing by, and losing themselves | 


| ther sought her company nor regarded her actions.” 

! “ And which more particularly attracted your attention 
‘Can you doubt,” said I, “that the sunny face and 
|light form by her side should have proved more charming’ 


» 


| I could gaze on those features forever. Every motion is grace 
ful—the tones of her voice are full of sweetness—the arch 
‘and varying smile which lurks about her ‘rosebud lips,' 
| might touch the bosom of an evil spirit, with a feeling of ten 
| derness ; and her eyes——” 

|| ‘And suppose,” asked my companion, “IT should give you 
l'the command of wealth and rank, and control over her affec 
tions, would you take her to your bosom as your companion 
\'through the world?” 

“1 should deem myst If a blessed man to possess such a: 


. } 
, 1 looked back upon the stately mansion so lately illumined, | angel.” 
assured that he has his fits of temporary insanity like his and echoing to the sounds of mirth. The merry throng were || “Let me,” said the Genius, 


break the mere spell o! 
beauty, and allow you to behold her real character, mind 
||and thoughts.” 
|| I started with surprise. The beaming lustre of her glances 
changed to a vacant stare. An unmeaning siimper parted her 

mouth to exhibit the whiteness of her teeth. Sometimes she 
gazed down in admiration of her feet, and sometimes extended 
|'her hand to display the rings upon her fingers. “Iam cer 
t tainly,” she thought, “the prettiest girl in the room. How 
well my flounce looks! With what taste I have arranged my 
hair! ‘How much better I dance than any of the others! 1 
|| wish some one would fall in love with me! I should so lik: 
l'to get married. It would be a triumph over the rest of the 
| girls, and I declare there comes a handsome fellow! If he 
\'could only see me dance !” 

“ Now look at her whom you deemed unworthy of notice,” 

said the Genius 

She still conversed with her companion 
features were lighted with an expression so intelligent and 
lively, that I wondered how ! had neglected her 1 fistene’ 


1} 


But her plair 


} 
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His father, Aaron Kean, was a mechanic, in the humblest l| additional and useless expense with which he had rash)y 
walks of life. His mother is only known as a daughter of! burthened the theatre. Still the agreement was signed and 
{ could not be violated ; of course, therefore, hie had a claim upon 
the treasury, which, indeed, was admitted ; but on the second 








to her remarks, which came from a cultivated, and perhaps 
lofty mind, and an affectionate disposition. Yet I could per- 
ceive through this assumed cheerfulness of manner, that ||the celebrated George Saville Carey. Several of his relations | 
her heart was agitated. Sometimes a smile of hope and ex-||followed the profession of the stage for a support, and the 
pectation half parted her lips; then again, they settled into | poverty of Kean’s parents induced them to place their son || Saturday, to his great surprise, it was rejected upon th 
sadness, and with a strong and painful effort she checked the ||at Drury-Lane theatre in the lower departments of pantomime || ground that he had been previously engaged at the Surrey 
tears which would have struggled up into her eyes. It was ||as soon as he was able to walk. Here he was placed under/||theatre by Mr. Elliston. ‘The facts of the case were, that 
evident from her hurried and cautious glances toward a youth ||a famous posture-master till his limbs became capable of | Elliston had been in treaty for him and spoke of the proba 
near her, that she was cherishing an unrequited attachment || winding themselves into the strangest contortions, and his || bility of giving him two pounds per week to do every thing, 
in secret, against her wish—her pride—her hope. body had acquired the greatest flexibility. but wished a little time for deliberation before completing so 
“ Yes,” said the Genius, “she loves, and hers is not the|} Jy this situation he remained until he attained his tenth |) ¢?¢ensire anengagement. Mr. Arnold had stepped in during 
transient excitement of vanity, nor the mere impulse of a T0- || year His talents as a boy are highly spoken of, and he was | this period of hesitation, and the result was, Kean became a 
mantic or capricious feeling. But accident has flung her in || generally looked upon by the actors asa youth of superior] member of the great metropolitan theatre. These facts were 
the way of one blessed with all the noble qualities of manhood. understanding and great promise. A dispute with John | sufficiently proved, and through the active intercession of Dr 
Wealthy, talented, destined to tread a high career, and worthy || Kemble, the then manager of Drury-Lane theatre, occasioned || Drury, Kean was retained by the committee and advertised 
of the world’s applause. She loves him for his intellect and |) the dismissal of our young hero from that establishment, and] "F the part of Shylock, in which character he made his ap 
disposition. See his commanding form moving among the || he was immediately placed at school. Stated tasks and regu- || pearance before a London audience on the twenty-sixth « 
nameless fops around. Is not that a face upon which woman's | lated hours soon became irksome, and he shortly succeeded in| January 1814, One of the first critics, speaking of this event, 
eyes may rest with pleasure—which her heart may cheris, | stealing away from home, and entering as cabin-boy on board || 2s; ‘the dreary appearance of the house, and the unknow: 
and almost worship with inward devotion ?” lia ship bound to Madeira. ‘This new profession did not agree character of the performer, wade me feel considerable appre 
“ And yet,” said I, “he regards her not.” lwith kis utter abhorrence of all restraint, and upon the ex- j hension for his success, but from the first scene in which Mr 
“ No,” said the Genius, “she is poor and lonely, timid and || piration of his first voyage, we find him again returning to} Kean came on, my doubts were at an end. I had been told t 
shrinking from observation. 1 will bring back the enchant- | the fascinations of a theatrical life. ‘Through the interest of] give as favourable an account as 1 could—I gave a true one 
ment of beauty to yonder silly and bad hearted girl, and you || his relatives he obtained an engagement with a troupe of} I am not one of those who when they see the sun breaking 
may mark how easily the highest of earth may be ensnared.” || itinerant actors, who frequent the fairs held annually in Lon j trom behind a cloud, stop to ask others whether it is the moon 
Again, the conscious maiden appeared in all her charms—|| don and its vicinity. He continued in this company about || This opinion was quickly echoed by the play-going popu 








her beautiful mouth half disclosed the smile of opening love— lace of London. The writer of this article witnessed an earls 
a modest blush overspread her cheeks, and she cast down her | 

brilliant eyes beneath the gaze of rapture with which the 
youth regarded her. 

As I turned with pity towards her whose faithful heart was 
thus afflicted with the acutest disappointment which a gene- 
rous woman can suffer, she was no longer to be seen; and 
then, the whole vision vanished, and I was again standing 

wne in the hush of midnight, inhaling the sweet breath of 
the dewy fields and flowers, undisturbed but by the gleam- 
ing of the night-loving fire-flies which flashed among a 

F 
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PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. 
KEAN. 

Is the design we have adopted of giving to our readers a 
series of sketches of the most eminent and literary characters 
of the present age, we cannot refuse a place to the individual 
who forms the subject of this notice, although eulogium and 
invective have alike exhausted their powers in blazoning forth 
his follies, or in claiming for him the proud titles of “the 
legitimate successor of Garrick,” and “the only true represen- 
tative of Shakspeare’s heroes.” 

The career of this celebrated actor was, for a long time, one | 
of dazzling brilliancy, unprecedented, perhaps, in the annals! 
of dramatic history, except in the person of his great prede-| 
cessor, Garrick. His first appearance at Drury-Lane theatre | 
n 1814, has been compared “to the first gleam of genius; 
breaking athwart the gloom of the stage,” and certainly, when} 
we take into consideration the declining state of histrionic| 
talent at that period, and the still greater desolation which! 
hovered over Drury-Lane at the time of his fortunate appear- 
ance at that house, the full force of the expression will be | 
icknowledged and its justness allowed. Mrs. Siddons had 
retired, Cooke was dead, and Jol.n Kemble had “ fallen into | 








seven years, during which time he experienced the almost} 
maternal protection of Miss Tidswell, an actress attached to , 

Drury-Lane theatre—his mother, having taken to the stage, H enthusiastic and (umultuous applause which increased wit) 
was absent from London, being engaged at some of the provin- | °Y®TY Scene, until the theatre became one scene of deafening 
cial theatres. The talent he exhibited in recitations, and the||YP@t- His performance of Richard IIL. the twelith of Fi 
peculiar turn for mimicking which he possessed, induced Miss | bruary following, completed his success ; and it war admitted 
Tidswell toadvise him toturn hisattention tothe regular drama, | that he might safely challenge competition with the most dis 
a suggestion that he eagerly embraced. He applied himself) tinguished ornaments of the British stage. 
with diligence to the study of Shakspeare and other eminent |} 


dramatists, and soon acquired an extensive knowledge of | characters he afterwards personated—nor would it be interest 
jj ing to describe the peculiarities of excellence he exhibited in 


each, most readers have probably witnessed their represen 
tations, and have decided upon their relative merits. It is 
sufficient to say, that in each character he exhibited new 
claims to public admiration, which had now reached its height 


representation of his Shylock, and nothing could exceed th: 





Tt would be useless to follow him through the successive 


their unrivalled excellence. His protectress also recommend | 
ed him to the manager of a provincial theatre, where his suc-|) 
cess was at once decided. In the course of his peregrinations 
with this company he attracted the notice of royalty at Wind ] 
sor by his admirable recitations of “Satan's address to the 

sun,” and the first soliloquy of Richard III; he was also}j His acquaintance was courted by the rich and talented, pre 

fortunate enough to engage the attention of Dr. Drury, one}, 8¢nts were lavished on him in abundance, and the profit 
of the masters of Eton school, who in consequence (it is said)|| arising from his professional labours rose in the sane exten 
placed him in that institution, where he remained three years | sive proportion. 

In this short time he is said to have become thoroughly ac-| His brother actors belonging to Drury-Lane theatre, pre 

quainted with Virgil, Cicero, and Sallust—a statement that is | sented him with a gold cross, as a compliment to his unrival 
scarcely credible. At the end of this period he returned to j led talents; and the subscription list for that purpose, was 
his theatrical occupations, under his old name of Carey, and headed by the most illustrious members of the committee of 
obtained an engagement at Birmingham, where he played || management of that house, foremost among whom stood the 
with success, but not with that warmth of approbation which |; "me of Byron. A number of gentlemen residing in Edin 
attended his earlier efforts. At Edinburgh, where he next || burgh, bestowed on him a magnificent sword, which was ac 
appeared, he performed Hamlet twelve successive nights to||companied by a highly interesting and complimentary lett: 
crowded houses. From this time until his engagement at|| from the venerable Sir John Sinclair, During a short trip 
Drury-lane in 1814, he passed through the usual routine of al) he made to Paris, he received from the celebrated Talma, the 
stroller’s life, alternately raised to the highest pitch of provin-|) most flattering marks of attention, and by the managers of 
cial excellence, or exposed to the hardships and privations||the Theatre F'rangais, he was presented with a superb gold 
necessarily attendant on his itinerant labours. He had || snuff box. These numerous honours are cited to prove the 
however, acquired a celebrity during these country engage- i estimation in which his talents were held by all classea of 
ments which had attracted the attention of several individuals|] society , and to show that he might have attained in private 
connected with the London houses. It was to the friendehip! life, the same distinctions which marked his public career 
of Dr. Drury that he was at length indebted for his introduc-|; but unfortunately such was not the case. Impatient of con 


° tas ‘ . ; 
tion to the metropolis. That gentleman had been a warm | trol, and regurdless of many of the conventional rules 


I 


the sear and yellow leaf,” while “old Drury,” as if partaking | admirer of the growing genius of Kean from a very early |) ™ fined society, Kean chose rather to move in circles where 
n the general decline of the drama’s ancient glory, presented || period, and was not unobservant of the progress it was making he could rule undisturbed, the first of his associates, It may 
|! to perfection. He had seen him perform at Exeter, in 1813,|| be supposed that these circumstances, added to the extra 


nightly a “ most beggarly account of empty boxes.” 

It must be obvious that a more favourable opportunity could 
not have presented itself for the debut of an actor of real | 
talent in the British metropolis. It was the good fortune of |! 
Kean to appear at this period, and by the originality of his 
acting, and the splendour of his genius, to seize at once on 
the public mind—to stamp himself immediately as the first 
actor of his day—draw crowded audiences to witness his per- 
formances, and retrieve the “ fallen fortunes” of the house to 
which he was attached. 

It would be a pleasing task to the biographers of Kean, 
were his subsequent career, in private life, equally worthy of 
idmiration as are the details of the early progress of his pub- 
lic one; but there are “ spots on the sun ;” and although some 
redeeming points in his character are sufficient perhaps to 
yalance many of his defects, yet it is to be regretted that he 
should have tarnished his fame by acts that are censurable by 
a strict code of morals, and which in their effects have some- 
what detracted from the acknowledged genius he possesses. 

Fdmund Kean was born in London November 4, 1757. 


and was so impressed with his talents that he wrote to Pascoe || ordinary success which attended him, procured him numerous 
Grenfell, the member of parliament, one of the committee of enemies and detractors 

management of Drury-Lane theatre, uponthe subject, stating}; It is not our purpose to trace him through his subsequent 
it as his opinion, that Kean was the only man able to sustain! career. His first visit to this country, his disputes with the 


the declining fortunes of that house. Mr. Grenfell immedi-|| Boston audience, his return to England, his disgraceful con 


ately consulted with Mr. Whitbread and other members of|/ duct there, and his subsequent appearance in America, are 
the committee, and the result was, that Mr. Arnold, the stage || facts familiar to almost every one. Since his last return to his 
manager, was dispatched to Dorchester, where Kean was then) native country, report speaks of his powers having suflered 
periorming, to reporton Dr. Drury’s communication. Mr a visible decay. He is however one of the candidates for the 
Arnold saw him in Octavian, and afterwards in Kanko in} sseeship of Drury-Lane theatre, owing to the secession of 
La Perouse, and was at once satisfied of the correctness Oly) the late spirited manager of that establishment, Mr. Price 
Dr. Drury’s judgment. He invited the actor to breaktast the || Should he embark in this hazardous undertaking, he may be 
next morning, and (although not expressly authorized by the |) roused to a full sense of its importance, and again become 


' . 
cominittee ) concluded an engagement with him for three years, || what he certainly might be, the pride and ornament of the 


at eight, ten, and twelve guineas per week, for each successive British stage 
year. On his arrival in London, he waited on Mr. Arnold,)) We cannot close our brief notice of this talented actor, wit) 
and was by him introduced to the committee, who, itis report-// out referring to the equally fortunate and gifled individual 
ed, were induced by his appearance to judge so humbly of}|(Forrest,) who with the same rapid strides os Kean effected 


his prohable powers as to lecture Mr. Arnold everely for thel! has grasped the tragir crown in this country ; whose genin 
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is alike the cubject of pride to his countrymen, as it is the were drawn from a hat, end | the lists forthwith ‘gent | bation, so we may calumniate by an incautious and unrestrain 
admiration of all intelligent foreigners. Let him pursue ret Rifles, muskets, fowling pieces, double or single barrelled, ||ed disclosure of real defects. A word spoken in due season, 
steady and progressive course of improvement, avoiding the | | with common or percussion locks, were brought forth. Of- || how good is it! but remember that death and life are in the 
rocks and quicksands which wrecked the powerful talents of | fice rs of the army and navy, citizens, the young and old ; all | power of the tongue, and the tongue of the wise only useth 
« Cooke, and has nearly engulphed a Kean, and he will add | engaged in the contest with equal earnestness, and with equal 'knowle dge aright. 
dignity to the profession of which he is now one of the most || gaiety and good humour ;—but the imagination must supply | Thus far the unguarded talker, we observe, may have pro 
distinguished ornaments. I1.* || the rest. ‘The shooting continued one hour and a half, until ||ceeded without misrepresentation, and without mischievous 
| nothing remained of the poor bird but a small piece not longer || intention ; but he whose vanity has long been flattered by the 
than one’s hand. As it diminished in size, and the aspirants | attention of an audience, will not easily relinquish the im- 
|| grew more eager, the distance was shortened, until at last each || portance he has acquired in particular circles, or see, without 
jj one was at liberty to take what station he pleased. By this | uneasiness, that interest decline which his company has been 
THE PAD-GAUD. || time the ornaments of the pad-gaud were transferred to the |accustomed to excite. Hence, as the stock of scandalous 
Tus writer of this lately passed a very pleasant day ne ar hats and button holes of the more fortunate marksmen, who | truths is exhausted, fiction lends her aid; and he who was 


Pensacola at a fete champetre, given in pursuance of an aN-}| seldom obtained the riband most valued by them. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


A lucky, | be ‘fore only a prater, a jester, or a tattler, degenerates into a 
cient usage. For more than a week he heard much of the | or perhaps well directed shot, brought down the remaining ‘liar, who entertains by falsehood, and a calumniator, who 
pad-gaud, but not being able to obtain a distinct ex planation of |fragment—a shout ensued, and Mr. V. was proclaimed | |lives by abuse; and instances are not unfrequent of men 
the custom, he resolved to satisfy his curiosity in person, He | king. Then followed a procession—his majesty elect with | | whose moral sense, by a process similar to this, has become 
could only learn that it resembled the annual diversion of|] the bouquet in his hand, supported by the ex-kings, and pre- | S0 entire ly obscured or corrupted, that they will utter false- 
shooting the jay, as described by Sir Walter Scott in “ Old || ceded by music, playing “ hail to the chief.” The procession | hoods with the most unconscious rapidity and the most unre 
Mortality.” He was also informed, that on this occasion the'| passed twice in review before the ladies, who were seated, but | flecting tdifference. Such are the habits which follow, in 


| 
Jéte was given by threc kings, who had at different periods | on coming round the third time, a fair lady was chosen queen || jalarming progression, from an unrestrained indulgence ot 








obtained this privilege, by shooting down the bird. The cus-| of the next festival, the bouquet was presented to her, the | 


tom was perhaps brought from Normandy toCanada, whence} choice was ratified by general acclaim, and by the blushes of 
it travelled to Ilinois, to Mobile and to this place. It seems) the maiden. j ? 
to have been in danger of falling into desuetude, during the | The company soon after sat down to an elegant dinner—| 
last three years—the public, however, at length insisted upon! after which the dancing was resumed; the fandango follow- | 
its rights—called upon their majesties Judge P. HCE cn, close on the heels of the Scotch reel. About sundown 
P. and Colonel G. to pay their debt, in a manner that could |! the returning population once more filled the streets, like the! 
not be resisted, and accordingly these coming in of the tide. Any where else, it might have been 
| worth while to add, that in the whole of this numerous col- , 
resolved to unite, and render the day more than usually bril- | \ lection, there was not to be seen a single instance of excess, ; 
liant, by way of making amends for their neglect. ‘The day || ! nor was there the slightest occurrence to disturb the harmony | 
fixed upon was last Saturday, which fortunately turned out) and good humour—but here, the circumstance produced no 
to be unusually fine, a circumstance which does not always) remark. ‘This may be ascribed to the habitual temperance 
favour such rural festivals—a general ducking, sometimes} of the Spanish population, and still more to the formidable 
terminating those delightful assemblages in the open air. || influence produced by the presence of the fair. It was indeed | 
Every sort of vehicle was put in requisition—stages, carriages, la pleasant day—and if there should be another pad-guad,* | 
giys, and horse-carts ; cavaliers on horse-back. and some on}| while the writer remains here, he is determined to be one of 
foot ; crowds of children, and a dusky posse of plebeians, might} the party, perhaps an aspirant for the honours of the day. 
be seen in motion at an early hour. By ten o’clock, the stree ts || Pensacola Gazette. 


> were ely deserted—there was scarcely ad H 
es rn THE GOVERNMENT OP THE TONGUE. 
left to keep watch. . : : ea 
very important . “Ci is the govern-| 
The place chosen for the amusements of the day was at i a ea ae ate “ a feo pe : - a 
. _¢ y » rt y > es » 
the distance of a mile and a half from town, on the high land || ns ae nee any man offend not in word, the sa 


|}is a perfect man. ‘This will no’ ea extravagant asser-' 
to the north, where there is a beautiful grove of spreading | I io Os SNS APRN oD aeENNG 

tion when we consider how numerous are the vices in which 
live oaks. On reaching this spot, rendered more agreeable) 


by contrast with the loose sandy road through which he had || 
to wade, the writer found a numerous assemblage of peo- || 
ple, dressed in their holiday apparel, together with all the} 
fashion of the town. A long table was spread under the |! 
deep shade of the trees, and near each end of it stood a wide | 
side-board fixed against their large trunks, and well sup plied | 
with refreshments. yond the grove there was a “ bosky 
voted . mye beta a “ li we consider these vices of the tongue in the order of | 
dell,” filled with the rich, various, and fragrant shrubbery of} 
: || their enormity, we shail see how easily one generates another. || 
this climate, and around there was the close green sod of the}, 
. : Talkativeness, the venial offspring of a lively, not to say an 
open fields, which had formerly been cultivated. Not far off) - : ‘© ; 
unrestrained fancy, hardly rises to a fault, till it is found that 
stood the untenated dwelling, at this moment, however, filled | 
; ; ‘he who talks incessantly must often talk foolishly, and that 
to overflowing with the gayest of the gay. The dance had) |, i] 
cae etmesdenl eumak este of estan: ate tetun ti |the prattle of a vain and itching tongue degenerates rapidly | 
. pene several sets ons were i rn 
wepiaind , ry rt i ' lov tt © || into that foolish talking and jesting which, as an apostle says, 
at once to the sound of the violin, and attracted by this ant-) 46 not convenient, Loquacity is forward and assuiing, and 
mating scene, he left those who were seated or moving about} ont 
' ; th h tl tt | soon becomes tiresome. The story, a thousand times told, 
riy, oO Ups hougo we rove. » mn en TV ae 
a ns ‘e oo bt a2 +8 : ” . : ” } ne j loses, at last, its humour; and a jest, a thousand times repeat- , 
Gg P ad lege ‘ yw ave made N - . 
REE: ey = eee See See ee ee ek despoiled of its point, and palls upon the ear. Some-| 
dise of any place 
nance. The writer promised himself a delightful time, in 
which he was not disappointed. 


“Three kings out o” the west"’ 





us with fulsehood—and that, but for this, we should be no 
| more offended at obsceneness, shocked with oaths, or over- 


| hot his tongue, that man’s religion is vain.’ 


Pleasure was painted on every counte 


|, what so universally interesting as slander? The faults of| 
our neighbour are then dressed up in all the charms of exag 
At twelve o'clock, the important business of the day was geration, and the interest of a description is found to be ama- 
announced—the shooting of the pad-gaud. Here it is pro- | zingly heightened by a stroke of ridicule, or a tinge of sarcasm. 
per to be a little more minute, The body of the bird was) jy 4 Jistening audience, at every new calumny passed ypon 
somewhat larger than that of a domestic fowl ; it was made | another's re putation, some one is found w hose fancied credit 
of the root of cypress or wild olive, or other spungy material,» vives and rises on its ruins in all the lustre of comparison 
so that it might be struck by a hundred balls without being phe tongue then riots in its new privilege, till at length, “at | 
brought down, An iron rod was passed through it, which’) every word a reputation dies.” 
was driven into the end of along pole. The distance from 
the place where the shooters took their stand, was about 
seventy yards, The head of the gaudy bird was crowned 
with a bunch of artificial flowers, while its spreading wings, 
und the sweepy curve of its tail, were adorned with one 
hundred ribands of every colour, and fluttering in the breeze 
—gifts which it had obtained from the ladies during the 
week, while paraded through the town. Every eye was now || 
fixed on this object—it was sufficiently near to enable eact | by an unseasonable and lavish expression of merited appro 
fair maiden to distinguish her gift trom the rest—and many | 
4 generous cavaliero guided by instinct, perhaps by some|)  * @aud is an obsolete French word—signifying a male bird—gaud ind 
secret intimation, parted to possess himself, not of the}|® Bele turkey—pad, or pap, trom papier, = paper bird. The wo 


* Me lis perhaps derive a fr om the word gaud—the maie berd 1a almost uaiver- 
whole bird, at least of the favour of his damsel, Eighty tickets’ sally more ornamented by Srilliant plumoge than the female , 


All this may be done without deliberate malignity, and with 
out violation of truth; because, to speak evil of most men, it 
is not necessary to speak talsehood; and to pour contempt 
upon another, it is not wecessary to hate or abhor hun. Re- 
member, then, that the tongue | :us t be sometimes restrained, 

even in uttering truth 
jzeal fur truth, is commonly to assign, as a previous motive, 
wuat occurred only is an alter apology As we m ty ttatter 


To justify a froward mouth by a 





i) by thy words shalt thou be condemned. Re 


|| this little member takes an active part; that it is this which 
| wearies us with garrulity, defames us with calumny, deceives 


| powered with scandalous abuse. Well might the apostle write, | 


“If any man among you seem to be oeigioms, and bnidleth |) 
\|the sun with bis light. 


thing must then be found to revive flagging attention, and 


lthe tongue. Is not the danger formidable enough to induce 


lus to say, “I am purposed that my mouth shal! not transgress 


|| 1 will take heed to my ways, that I sin not with my tongue.” 


The catalogue of sins is not compieted. Impurity and pro 
faneness are not far behind. The first, indeed, bespeaks such 
grossness of vice, and the latter such thoughtless impiety that 
we presume it is almost superfluous to denounce them in this 
state of society. If for every idle, unprofitable, false, or calum- 
niating word which men shall speak, they shall give an ac 
count in the day of judgment, what account shall those men 
render whose conversation first polluted the pure ear of child- 
hood, first soiled the chastity and whiteness of the young 
imagination, whose habitual! oath first taught the child to pro- 
nounce the name of God without reverence, or to imprecate 
curses on his mates with all the thoughtlessness of youth, 
hut with all the passion and boldness of manhood ? 

Who, then, isa wise man and endued with knowledge? Let 


him show, out of a good conversation, his words with meck 


ness of wisdom ; for by thy words shalt thou be justified, and 
v. Mr. Buckminster 
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THRE SUN THE SOURCE OF sinensis be assured of this, 
jit is ouly necessary to think of the comparative temperatures 
jof night and day, of climates and seasons, and to reflect that 
ithe sun is the sole cause of the difference. We need not 
| wonder then, that to many savage nations, seeking the source 
of their life and happiness, the sun has been the object, not 
only of admiration, but of worship. The heat comes from 
fa sun-beam enter by a small open 
{ing an apartment otherwise close and dark, it illuminates 
jintensely the spot or object on which it falls, and its light be 
‘ing then scattered around, all the objects in the room become 
I feebly visible. Again, a cold thermometer, held to receive the 
| direct ray, rises much, while in any other situation it is less 
| affee ted, proving the heat to be like the light, widely diffused 
l|and so to lose proportionately of intens sity. Light passes from 
ithe sun to the earth in about eight minutes of time, and there 
lis every reason toconclude that heat travels at the same rate 
| Human art can gather the sun-beams together, and by th 
jint ‘nse heat produced in the focus of their meeting, produces 
another proot that the sun is the great source of heat. A 
jpane of glass in a window, or a sinall murrer, will reflect the 
sun’s ray so as to oflend an eye receiving it at a distance of 
j maa s, as may be ebserved soon after the rising, or before the 
setting of the sun, when his ray is nearly horizontal, and the 
wat accompanies the ray, for by many such mirrors directed 


towards one potnt a combustible olyect placed there would be 


intiamed. Archimides set fire tothe Reman ships by sun 

cams, returned from many points to one ; his godlike geniu 
thus rivalling, by natural means, the supposed teats of fabled 
' Jupite r with his thunderbolts. Again, when the light of » 


broad sun-beam is m by a convex glass or lens to converae 






to one point or focus, the concentrated heat is also there ; for 

piece of me tal held im the tucus drops like melting wax; ané 
it the glass be purposely moved, its focus will pierce throug! 
the most obdurate substances, as red hot wire pierces through 
\ hunter on his hill, and travelling hordes 

n the plains, often conveniently light their fires at the sun 
himself, by directing his energies through a burning-glass 


aper or wood. 


|The direct ray cf the sun, si.aply received into a box, which 


is covered with glass to exclude the cold air, and is lined with 


‘charcoal or burned cork to absorb heat, and to prevent the 


escape of heat once received, will raise a thermometer in the 
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box tothe temperature of two hundred and thirty of Farenheit, 
a temperature considerably above that of boiling water; and 
the experiment succeeds in any part of the earth where there 


is a clear atmosphere, and where the sun attains considerable |, 


apparent altitude. Reflecting on such facts as now recorded, 
and on the globular form and the motions of our earth, we 
have a measure of the differences of climate and of season 
that should be found upon it. It is evident that the part 
of the globe turned directly to the sun, receives his rays as 
abundantly as if it were a perfect plain, similarly facing him, 
while on parts, which, as viewed from the sun, would be called 
the sides of the globe, with the increasing obliquity of aspect, 
an equal breadth or quantity of rays is spread over a larger 
and a larger surface; and at the very edge the light passe 
level with the surface, and altogether without touching. The 
sunny side of many a steep hill in England receives the sun’s 
rays In summer 


at the equator, owing to the rarified, and therefore, cold air 
around them, remain for ever hooded in snow. In England, 
at the time of the equinoxes, 
as much of the sun’s light and heat as an equal extent of level 
surface near the equator, and in the short days of winter it 
receives considerably less than a third of its summer allow 
ance. With respect to the sun as a source of heat, there have 
been two opinions avong philosophers; one 
that the sun is an intensely heated mass, which 1 
heat and light around, like a 
and another class holding that heat is merely an affection, or 
state of an ethereal fluid, which occupies all space, es sound 


class believing 
iates its |) 


mass of intensely heated iron; 


is an affection or motion of air, and that the sun may produce 
the phenomena of light and heat without waste of its tem pera- 
bell may without waste continue to | 

further, that the sun, 


habitable even bv such as live 


ture or substance, as a 


produce sound; holding below its 


luminous atmosphere, inay be 
on this earth. Those who take the first view, are awakened 
to the dread contemplation of a universe carrying in itself, if 
its laws remain constant, the seeds of its certain decay, or, at 


least, of great pericdical revolutions ; the others may view the | 


universe as destined to last nearly unchanged, 
act of the will of its Creator shal! again alter or destroy it 
INTERESTING PHENOMENON.—The inhabitants of Crassin 
yi-Ougol, in the Russia, have re 
cently witnessed an interesting phenomenon. At two o'clock 
in the afternoon, a peal of thunder was heard, 


government of Raisan, in 


without any 
flash of lightning having teen seen, and whilst the sky was 
perfectly serene. 
i shower of stones fell : 


At the same time, and for several minutes, 
of these stones one has been 
the Academy of Sciences at Petersburg. 
IMPROVED SYSTEM OF BORING WELLS.—The 
Netherlands has just granted to an inhabitant of Brussels, 
1 patent for a system of boring wells to a great depth, such 
is two or three hundred feet 
simple, more expeditious, 
than that on which the 


This system is said to be morc 
and consequently less OX pe neve, 
Artesian wells are conducted. 





THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK THEATRE. 

Mr. Epiror—lIn the unavoidable 
talented 
tor Europe, I beg 
lowing communication. Sh 
publication, you shall hear fro 


absence of vour highly 


correspondent ©. who, I perceive 


leave to request 


fh uld you deem it worthy of 
me occasionally, and your 
politeness will oblige those who fee! interested in the prosperity 
f the 
ported and appreciated in this great emporium. 
f the ditfic 


andidate ; 


drama, and who are anxious to see it properly sup 
T am aware 
ulty of properly 


but what I want in fuculty, Iw 


filling 
ill endeavour to sup- 


, 
ply by candour and industr I 


ivoid wantonly wounding the feelings of cither author or 


ctor, and hkewise, offering the incense of adulation at the 





shrine of any individual, however high his reputation, being 


fuily convinced that some pro g actors have become reck 
less from unnecessary censure, and more 
¥ extravagant praise 
tye ur fnend C. 1 do but echo the opinions of the matorits 


# our citizens, whom 


many more, spoiled 


In acknowledging the superior talents 
his excellent theatrical portraits have 
lelighted and amused, read when 
the subjects of some of them shall have passed to that “ bourne 
irom whence no traveller returns.” If my efforts should 
make manager and actors more attentive, and the drama more 
popular, my ambition will be satistic l—my end attained. My 
‘Pinions, in many instances, will doubtless be termed singular 


and by whom they will be 


is perpendicularly as the plains about the | 
equator, and such hill-side is not heated like these plains, only |) 
because the air over it is colder, just as mountain tops, even | 


a level plain receives only half |! 


until a new! 


sent to) 


king of the) 


has embarked | 
your insertion of the! 


the office for which I am a’ 


pledge myself carefully to! 


- | minezalog ry, &c.; curing the winter. ermne 


public is my jury, the theatre my court house, of which, until | 
you issue a warrant of supersedeas, I shall act as judge, and 
pass sentence according to dramatic laws without fear or fa- 
|vour. A well regulated stage is an ornament to any country ; 
a school for the old, a plate of amusement and instruction to 
the young; where the virtues of past ages are made to live 
again. Itisa bright and glorious vision, planting in the breasts 
of the rising generation the neble seeds of patriotism.— As 


| 


a moral instructor, it is a valuable public establishment.— 
| There the graces of delivery are careful objects of attention, 


jand are cultivated under a combination of aiding circum- 





$|\stances, which no other institution can unite in an equal de- 


gree. If this be so, and that it is, no liberal mind can for a 
jmoment doubt, the prosperity of the drama ts of much impor- 
tance to the well being of a free and evlightened people.— 
Were it possible to force back society to a state of primitive 
barbarism, the first step would be to discountenance the orna- 
mental arts. Man would then retrograde until he finally sub 
sided into a state of listless torpor, or vicious activity. 

Little novelty has been produced at the Park during the last 
lfortnight, (th nights having been principally appropriated to, 
|| the performers’ benefits) with the exception of a new musical 
|| romance, entitled, “‘ Robert, Duke of Normandy,” alias, “ Ro- 
|| bert the Devil;” a most appalling tissue of nonsense and 
jabsurditv. Thunder and lightning are mingled with tumble 
down castles and broken hearts; and, in the end, the hero 


and heroine disappear through a trap door in adadred disor 


der—a most exquisite device of the author to rid the audience 
of two very dull and uninteresting persons. This was the 


best thing in the piece, 4 


i] 

i 

i 

H nd should have been resorted to at 
|| an earlier period. 

| The reign of melo dramas and stars of the sixth and sevent! 

magnitude is nearly at an end 

I I shall endeavor to make my 


‘The charm dissolves apace.” 
next communication more 


interesting, if this will answer for the present D 
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| Wermont Classical Seminary.—This institution, situated 
iI 
} in Castleton, 


one of the most beautiful and salubnous villages 

May last, 

jjunder the superintendence of Professor Lewis C. Beck, and 
| Mr. Samuel Foot. The course of instruction is arranged in 

} five bowery to wit: 

1. Chemistry and Natur haf ry 

2. Mathematics and Natural Philose 

3. Ancient Languages 

4. Modern Languages 

5. English Literature 


in the eastern states, Was opened on the twelfth of 


under the charge of able 
instructors, and, from our knowledge of Professor Beck's quali 


| fications, we are induced to form a high estimate of the com 


| Each of these divisions will be 


petency of his assistants. This gentleman has long since dis 


tinguished himself by his numerous and valuable contribu 


| tions to the stores of natural and philosophical science, and 


‘ 

given evidence of an acute and observing mind, of the most 
| untiring industry and successful research. His * 
the Western States,” 


* Gazetteer ol 


a work, the variety and learning of which 


merited for it a far prouder title, justly gained for him an ele- 


| vated rank among the literary and scientific men of our country 


‘and this rank his essays on chemistry, natural history, and 
journals of this country, have eminently contributed to main 
tain. His appointment as instructor in the Rensselaer school 
and as professor of chemistry in the Medica! College of Vermont 
are decided proofs of the favourable estimation in which his 
talents and learning are held. His private deportment is such 
as willensure to parents the most faithful discha 





re ofa teacher's 





his attainments in 
Professor Beck add 
The building « 
for the accomu.odation of the school stands onan eminence, and 


duties towards their children, fort acrener 


and experience in the art of instruction, 


the most affable and conciliating manners rected 


commands an extensive view of a beautiful and fertile countr 


It is one hundred and sixty feet in length, and forty in breadth 
vith projections in the centre and extremities vl is three 
tories high. The basement contains a large mg | 

kitchens, wash-rooms, domestics’ rooms, & On the second 


tory are the professors’ room, 3 laboratory, a chapel, a public 


school-room, tour private recitation rooms, and fifty dormitories 
lusive of a closet, all of which 
tatles To the 
|| building is attached a play-ground of about six acres—a part 
The recre 
, Will consist, in the summer, in collecting — imens in botany 


about thirteen feet square, exc 


are provided with stoves, beds, desks, &c¢ 


of which is devoted to a garden ons of the pupils 


* exercises wi! 


but they will be sincere. 1 shall say precisely what } think ; the| be taught and practised. 


a school of oratory alone, waiving its title to the rank of 


| appropriate discourse was 


philosophy, which have occasionally appeared in the periodical | 


40; 





= —— — 


The greaiest attention will, at al! 
times, be paid to the moral deportment of the youth. Ther 


| will be two vacations every year; one in April—and another 
in August 


Terms are only two hundred dollars—including 


tuition, board, furniture, wasliing, firewood, lights 
every eXpense 
We have 


this new Academy, 


in short 
been thus particular in exhibiting the details of 
because we feel certain, that it offers pe 
culiar advantages for instruction in the elementary, practical 
and popular, higher branches of education 


And i 


properly encouraged and fostered, a briluant career of useful 


as well as the 


which can be enjoyed but in few other seminaries 


ness and reputation will be opened to its founders and super 
inte ndants. 

must not omit to notice the 
very eloquent and 


bw the Rev. William B 


and most successtu! 


Before closing this article, we 
fact, that, at the opening of the Seminary, 
dehvered 


Sprague, in which the objects methods 


of youthful instruction were pointed cut in a lucid and ele 


vated strain of argument. We regret that we have not space 


to notice this address in detail, as ‘ts suggestions are general! 


applicable and should be generally known. It has been put 


lished and may be had at the Parthenon bookstore 


wn ’ hilwit ‘ . . 
emai¢e & t sue philanturopist hus cause to rejoice 


for the increase of attention which is paid to this interesting 


ind affecting subject. On a former occasion, the utter inade 


quacy of the pay received by the moral, industrious, and inde 
tatigable female labourers from their employers was detailed, 


and the harrowing alternative of a degradation of character 


or a deplorable state approaching 


to starvation, was plainly 
naked truth has not failed to reach the 


st the 


pointed out. The 


hearts, and enh active sympathies of the humane in ou 


principal cities. Measures have been adopted by the most 


influential inhabitants, especially of the sex more nearly 
interested to redeern from poverty and infamy a vaiuable and 
numerous class of sufferers The attempt to remedy this 
nd even houses of indus 
altogether idle 


The example has been set in Balti 


wlies a 


enormous evil by provident so 


try, although thesermay eth good, is 


Prices must be raised 


t son 


and should be speedily followed in all our cities 


| Happ» 


—enviable will be the lot of hini whe first projected this good 


more 


when he shall see the olmect of his beng 


Wat 


the able report of 


olence accomplished, 


r.—We nave been very 


vuch interested by reading 
the committee of the common council ap 
pointed to take mto consideration the conduct of the Man 
hattan Water Company It is made to appear by facts toc 
known, that this body, 


to the health 


well and too long appointed for pur 


poses the most important and hourly comforts 


ot the people of this city, has failed to ace omplish any object 
The water they have fur 


1s Was promised by the terms of the 


excepting that of enriching itself 
nished was not such 
charter, neither was it obtained fr: 


to therm, 


m the sources prescribed 


neither has it been pure or palatable, They have 


also committed repeated nuisances in destroying pavement 


—thus actually imposing burdens on the pubtic, and lastly 
All these charges are 
charter 


mono 


they have withdrawn their fire plugs 


fully substantiated—and are sufficient to destroy the 
of the company, and break up an odious and injurious 
poly. Letus hope that the subject may not be allowed to 
honour the Mayor is ple dged on 


leer his pledge 


rest where it has begun. th 


and will he not + ? 


the subject of water, 
Memorial of the Manhattan G 


ntradiected 


~The 


docu 


Laight Company 


simple and unc statements contained in this 
which is addre 


ty ott 


ment sod to the | ourable the Mayor Alder 
e city of New-York, fully establish 


xdoption of decisive 


men and Commona 
measures on the sub 
streete and houses. It ha 
mpany already tu 


the necessity of th 
ject of the Ulumimation of our 


been rendered sufficiently clear that the « 


yperation has fuied to effect the object for which they were 
incorporated, and, in the secure enjoyment of a monopoly 
have frequently exacted imordinate charges for very unsatis- 
factory equivalent The co nts have been loud and dail: 
repeated. Public x! requires that the proper authoritie 
should interfere, and tt is high time the sutyect was settled 


The Ph elphia D Chronicle 
ich we have reason to be gratified 
i ond icted 


Among the rece: 


new exchanges with w 


that with this valuable journal is not the least 
with decorum and sense 


ellaneou m 


diversified by a great variety of mis 
ising and instructive matter, it deserves to hold 
acon } i 
States 


rank among the daily newspapers of the United 
It add 


prove ud stv 


a pleasing Instance to many others of the im 


and appearance of these important chronicles 


passing vet 


Vises Ste g.—The concert given by this unteresQng younc 
ladv, on Tuesday evening triumphantly sucresstul 
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THE CAMEL DRIVER'S RETURN. 
SUNG BY MADAME VESTRIS—COMPOSED BY L. DEVEREATX, 
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Tin-gle, tin-gle, tin-gle, wea-ri-ly they go; Tin-gle, tin gle, tin-gle, fuin-ter now and slow. Tin-gle, tin-gle, tin-gle, wea-ri-ly they go! Tin - gle, tin-gle, tin-gle, tin-gle, fain-ter now and slow. 
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oe 
2d—-While the music clmking, of the camel’sbell, [| Tingle, tingle, tingle, wearily they go }|3d—Now the pitcher bearing, from the fountain bright;} Tingle, tingle, tingle, weary travel past ; 
Te my Sadi thinking, of his native dell ? | Tingle, tingle, tingle, fainter now and slow | Now the cheer preparing, with a footstep light; | Smiles of welcome greeting, safe return at last. 
Will he soon be greeting, her in lowly vale, Tingle, tingle, tingk, wearily they go ; Listen, Abra, listen ! dost thou hear them stil! ? Tingle, tingle, tingle, weary did they roam ; 
Whose fond heart is beating, bis returo to hail? Tingle, tingle, tingle, tingle, fainter now and slow. || Do their trappings glisten, on the distant hill? || Tingle. tingle, tingle, tingle, sweet their welcome home 
. Nl ; : "P> ; aie : 
VARIETIES. ed she the most unparalleled and superhuman excellencies. || telligible point of imaginary honour? We all confess this 


— || But if we enter into engagements deliberately and in cool || and yet the evil is not remedied! Surely the wit of man 

A WEDDING paeseNt.—A curious mistake, which occurred) blood, we well know that it is a compromise. The creature || ought strenuously and unremittingly to be applied to find out 
at Paris, has afforded an interesting topic of conversation in the that our exalted imagination has figured to us does not exist || the cure for so tremendous an evil.” 

alons there. An actress, who is said to be extremely fond of)'on the face of the earth. Of those that do exist only a small|/ A criticism on styLe.—In the account given by Sir Wal 

lubsters, was in the habit of accompanying her friend, a titled) number are accessible to us, or are such as we have the small- |ter Seott of Napoleon’s interment I read as follows :-—“ The 

gentleman, for a morning drive, and they generally used to/est chance to win to favour our addresses. We conte ntedly |! coffin was then let down into the grave, under a discharge ot 

alight at the well-kuown shop of Chevot, where the {air gour-| vive up some of the qualifications we should have desired in | three successive volleys of artillery, fifteen pieces of cannon 


mande made choice of her fasourite delicacy. ‘The lobster) the partner of our life, and accept of such as are within our | firing fifteen guns each.” Here we have three synonymes— 
was usually tastefully wrapped up in coloured paper, and) reach.” artillery, cannon, and guns, brought into play in a manne: 
placed in the carriage. On the morning in question, hew “Phe season of jubilee to those by whom a child is truly|;which bids complete defiance to Swift's definition of style 


ever, the lady in her hurry to get to rehearsal, forgot it when) loved, is when he begins to talk. Words of love and endear-,| “the use of proper words in proper places.” Without advert 
they got to the house, and it was left in one of the pockets of ment are among the first he utters. How delightful is it to ing to the novel phrase of “ volleys of artillery,” I am ata 
the carriage. ‘The gentleman was engaged to a marriage ball) them that his tongue should assure them of what they before |/loss to know how a « ngle discharge of artillery produced 
iu the evening, and, as it is usual upon such occasions to pre-) learned only trom dumb signs and uncertain gestures! it is) firee successive volleys, and not less so to compre hend how 
sent a nosegay, after leaving his cher amie, le went to pur-| like the first declaration between a lover and his mistress. |the cannon fired the guns. With regard to the latter point 
chase one for the bride. ‘The nosegay was put into the ear-) No, there was nothing doubtful before, but articulated sounds}! indeed, the difficulty, like that of the martyred saint whi 
tiage, and in the evening, when the gentleman was driven to)/are as the seal to the bond, and make assurance doubly sure.” |! walked several miles with his head in his hand, consists en 
the house where the ball was to take place, instead of taking!) “The history of the world in its various climates, the ad- | sive ly in the first step ; for, if1 could understand how one can 
the nosegay, he unfortunately took the lobster, for, as the y||vances of mankind from barbarism to civilization, the inroads’) py n could Sn one gun once, 1 should not be surprised at fifteen 
were both wrapped up in a similar paper, it wos not possible|'to despotism, the struggles for the proiligacy and servility of pieces of cannon firing fifteen times fifteen guns ; though the 
tu distinguish them, When he entered the room, with his|/some, and generous elevation of othe rs, with all the varieties puzzle would still remain of a simultaneous discharge of three 
supposed fragrant present, all now gaiety, for the guests had).of human propensities and human character, presented to me | successive volleys from two hundred and twenty five guns 
begun to “ trip iton the light fantastic toe,’ and he advanced)/ an immense storehouse of observation and wisdom.” As the burial! of an Emperor was not likely to be an every 
towards the lady, who was figuring away in a quadrille, the “What a dreadful practice is this of duelling, which seems day occurence at St. Helena, it was a pity that Sir Hudson 
paper Was opened, when lo! surprise and horror! it untolded||to be so deeply rooted in the habits of modern Europe. The Lowe did not contrive to add one wonder more to this won 
not sweet sinelling flowers, but the fatal lolster, which had) best and most generous of our race are more exposed to its’ derful firing, by making the guns reciprocate the kind offices 


been forgotten by his fair acquaintance in the morning. The, tragical consequences than the ignoble and base. It is said’) of the carmon.” Globe. 


o be indispensable to the keeping up the courtesies of polished 





| 
room, of course, resounded with the cry of mirth, and the} 
= ' 
ventleman retired, covered with confusion. Many jokes were|/society. In that case, those courtesies are bought at a high || 
x o eronese ge coms saersatg feng jouse anne y ro) ig vd : 1 GEORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
eracked at the unfortunate gentleman’s expense; and it is|/price. It is held that no man without the deepest disgrace | facia 
to be hoped that the circumstance will make him more cau-|/can abstain from the receiving or even the giving a challenge. i Published every Saturday, at the corner of Nassau and Annstrects 


tious in future. | What can be more barbarous than that two men should go in|! Terms four dollars per annum, payable in advance.— No subseripti« 
for a less period than one year 





EXTRACTS FROM GOPWIN's NEW NOVEL, cLouDre:y.—" If}/cold blood to stand out as a mark, or even to press forward as | receive 





ve are in love we deceive ourselves ; we ascribe to the fayour-| toa mayk against the life of a fellow creature for some ur 
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